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THE WHITE PERIL: THE IMMEDIATE DANGER 
OF THE NEGRO. 



BY WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN. 



On a recent tour of the Southern States, from Virginia to 
Texas, I took with me two pictures of Southern civilization at 
earlier periods. One was Frederick Law Olmsted's record of his 
travels in the South near the close of the slavery regime — a series 
of volumes which John Morley and the late E. L. Oodkin have 
both thought worthy of comparison with Arthur Young's 
" Travels in France." The other was my own abundant memories 
of Southern life in the period immediately after Keconstruction. 

Comparing my present-day observations with these two pre- 
sentments of the past, I was convinced that a very important and 
a very deep change, a change in the basis of the entire industrial 
system of the South, is quietly in progress. For confirmation^ I 
have turned to the elaborate and painstaking Report on the 
Negroes which has recently issued from the Bureau of the Census 
at Washington. Confirmations of a sort I do seem to find there; 
but it is extremely doubtful if from that source alone I should 
ever have derived my conviction. In presenting it, therefore, I 
shall rely rather on the concrete observations of my journey than 
on the figures which may seem to sustain them. These would not 
have their full value nor their true significance unless one ap- 
plied them ceaselessly to a mental picture of the South as it is, 
and to Southerners as they are, and to negroes and mulattoes as 
they are — not to dehumanized " whites " and " blacks." 

It is a century, perhaps, since Virginia ceased to be the main 
source of the controlling tendencies of Southern life. Her soil is 
no longer the best ground for the study of the civilization which 
had its rise there. Geography, however, abets the suggestion of 
history that any examination of the South should begin there: 
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and, if one is looking particularly for signs of economic and in- 
dustrial change, Virginia is by no means to be neglected. It is 
doubtful if in any but the very youngest of the States deeper 
social changes could be observed than in this, the oldest. 

Two movements of population are, perhaps, the most im- 
portant: an exodus and an immigration. There is a steady and 
widespread movement of negroes from the countrysides into the 
towns, and out of the State into the Forth; and there is a 
moderate but fairly steady, and apparently increasing, inflow of 
whites. The gain of whites from without is not, it is true, 
so rapid as in many other parts of the country. The rate is 
probably below the average for the Atlantic tier of States. 
Neither is it equal to Virginia's present capacity and demand for 
white population: for there is much waste land within her 
borders that would yield a fair return to careful husbandry, there 
are many still untrodden avenues to wealth. But it is certainly 
interesting to learn that farmers from the far Northwest are 
coming nowadays in considerable numbers, sometimes in little 
colonies, to make their homes on the banks of the James and the 
Potomac and the Eoanoke. What is still more significant is that 
some portion of our immense immigration from Europe is at last 
being diverted, be it only in driblets and wavelets, from the great 
Eastern cities and the growing States of the West and Northwest 
to the oldest of all the Southern States. 

And it is not unreasonable to hope that immigration of both 
these kinds, which for a century and more the South has in vain 
desired, may continue to increase. The movement of the blacks 
townward and Northward is so widespread and persistent that it 
is only natural to wonder who will take their places on the farms. 
All over the State, complaints are heard of the scarcity of agri- 
cultural labor. Equally common is the complaint that the negro 
as a laborer, particularly as a farm-hand, is deteriorating. It is 
harder and harder, one hears on all sides, to bind him to the soil 
or to long terms of service in any line; and he is likely to leave 
at the very seasons when the farmer needs him the most The 
situation, — taken with the fact of an increase of immigration, 
suggests the curious possibility of a sort of second colonization of 
the oldest of all our shores. 

Even in the cities, though the proportion of negroes in the 
urban population has not declined, it is plain that more and 
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more white men are turning to kinds of work which, used to be 
done by negroes only. In domestic service, it is true, this is not 
the case; and in justice it must be said that of all negro domes- 
tic servants the best axe doubtless to be found in Eastern Vir- 
ginia. The negroes of that region have profited by the longest 
training — and in the best school of manners — that any portion 
of the race has ever anywhere received. But it is plain that the 
whites are gaining in the shops and mills and factories, and in 
many other employments, in the Virginian towns. In the cities, 
working-men's suburbs, where the children one sees about the 
doors are white, are growing quite as fast as the quarters given 
over to negroes. This, it may as well be said at once, is true also 
of the cities in other parts of the South. 

In the cities and towns of the Carolinas, where such a rapid 
progress has been made in the manufacture of cotton and of to- 
bacco, these tendencies are even more strikingly exhibited. The 
new industrial movement in those States has been strongest in 
the interior counties, particularly in what is called the Piedmont 
section. The Piedmont country has always been the habitat of the 
small white farmer; and it is people of this class in whom and 
by whom the important changes have been wrought. It is chiefly 
they who have manned the new mills and factories, populated the 
new manufacturing towns, and increased so rapidly the popula- 
tion of the transformed older towns. To any one familiar with 
the old Southern class distinctions, this will be apparent from 
the briefest visit to such a place as Charlotte, in North Carolina, 
or Spartanburg, in South Carolina. The newcomers, it is easy 
to see, are "up-country folks"; and according to the nomencla- 
ture of his own particular quarter of the South the visitor will 
set them down as " Crackers," as " Moss-backs," as " Ked-necks," 
as " Hillians," as " Coveites," as " Wool-hats," or as " Copperas- 
breeches." 

True, there are negro quarters in all the larger towns of the 
Piedmont region, though not in the cotton-mill villages. It is 
true also that there are negroes employed in the tobacco factories. 
In these establishments, in fact, one finds them at work side by 
side with the whites, frequently on the same piece and at the same 
machine. That is a phenomenon which might have been observed 
in Eichmond also. It is nowhere in the South quite so common a 
sight as to suggest the lying down together of the lion and the 
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lamb. If, however, we consider it with a right historical perspec- 
tive, the real sign of change is in the white man's being there, 
aot in the presence of the negro. 

In the cotton-mills, the negro is not to be found at all. A few 
years ago, one could have found him in a mill at Charleston, 
owned and managed by white men. Until a few months ago, he 
could also have been found in a little mill at Concord, in North 
Carolina, owned and managed by members of his race. But with 
the failure of these two experiments he seems to have disappeared 
entirely from the cotton industry of the South Atlantic and South 
Central States. The only cotton-mill in the entire South which 
now employs negroes is, I believe, at Dallas, Texas.* Meanwhile, 
to meet the demand for mill-hands in the Carolinas alone, from 
fifty to a hundred thousand white people have given up other 
employments, — mainly, no doubt, farming. 
The failure of the negro to find a place in this industry, now 
firmly established in the South, and growing with an amazing 
growth, is too big a fact to be taken without some scrutiny of the 
tests by which his unfitness for it seems to have been established. 
At least two very high authorities are decidedly of opinion that 
the trials which have been made of negro labor in the cotton-mills 
are by no means conclusive. The president of half a dozen large 
and successful mills points outf that the experiment at Charles- 
ton was made under conditions which would probably have been 
fatal even if white labor had been employed. The industry never 
has taken root in the coast towns, nor, indeed, in any old urban 
community like Charleston. It is understood that the machinery 
of the Charleston mill was old; and a principal advantage of the 
Southern mills in general is that their machinery is of the newest 
and the best. The labor employed was not carefully selected, nor 
in any way segregated. The chances are that the capital behind 
the enterprise was inadequate. That was also the case in the ex- 
periment at Concord. In this view, Principal Washington, of 
Tuskeegee, concurs.;}: He believes that negro labor could be suc- 
cessfully used under the conditions which have been found essen- 
tial with white labor: that is to say, in a segregated mill settle- 
ment, owned and controlled by the owners of the plant, and with 
adequate capital, competent management, and new machinery. 

* A Bilk-mill at Fayetteville, N. C, operated by negroes, is said to be 
successful, 
tin conversation with the writer. Jin a letter to the writer. 
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In this reasoning there is much force. But a lost battle is not 
restored by proving that it ought to have been won. It may not 
help the matter to explain that the field was unfavorable, the 
tactics bad, the odds unfair. Insufficient and inconclusive as the 
tests have been, the event may prove that the negro's chance in 
the cotton-mills is, none the less, lost forever. The mill president 
whose view has been given is not desirous of seeing the question 
reopened. The industry is in a good way as it is. The South is 
rapidly gaining on all the other centres of it. Every year, the 
white labor employed in the mills grows more and more skilful. 
It is also being trained systematically for the manufacture of 
finer and finer grades of cottons. Moreover, usage is fast harden- 
ing into custom, and custom soon makes rights. It is now quite 
probable that the Carolina mill-hands would instantly rebel at 
any such association with negroes as the operatives in tobacco 
factories accept as a matter of course. The superintendent of the 
largest mill in the Carolinas is positive that if a single negro 
operative were brought into it every man, woman, and child in 
the establishment would walk out. Even if no attempt were 
made to introduce negroes in the same mills with whites it 
is by no means certain that the whites would endure their compe- 
tition. 

The reader, no doubt, begins already to understand the nature 
of the change in the South's industrial system which my journey 
was by this time leading me to think that I perceived. What the 
Carolinas seem to exhibit better, perhaps, than any other part of 
the South is the rapid emergence of the native poor whites, the 
South's great unutilized industrial reserves, from the narrow 
limitations which slavery set them, and which nearly three hun- 
dred years of ignorance, inertia, and prejudice had strengthened 
into a Chinese wall of hopeless conservatism. They have come 
at once into competition with the negroes, — either direct, and on 
fairly equal terms, as in the tobacco factories, or indirect, and far 
more fatal to the negroes, as in the cotton-mills. What at present 
appears is that they no sooner entered into this great industry 
than the negroes were excluded from it altogether. The victory 
is signal. The effect of the exclusion on the negro's future can 
•carcely be overestimated. But this is only one of many advan- 
tages which in the townward movement, strong in both races, 
the poor white is winning in the search for town employments. 
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It is certainly not unreasonable to associate these facts with the 
other movement among the negroes — the movement Northward. 

Of that, however, less is heard as one travels farther Southward 
and Southwestward. Florida is evidently gaining negroes fast by 
migration, and the movement Southwestward, to the prairies and 
river-bottoms of Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, continues 
fairly steady. Nevertheless, in the cities and towns of the Lower 
South also, even in those of the Black Belt, it is apparent that the 
white people are changing their attitude toward the manual 
occupations. For one sign of the change, white barbers are now 
common, even in the smaller country towns. Twenty years ago, 
they were extremely rare outside of the real cities. A still more 
striking innovation is the occasional employment of white women, 
presumably from the up-country, as chambermaids in hotels — 
even, in one instance, in a hotel where the other servants are 
colored. It was left, however, for New Orleans, the largest of all 
distinctively Southern cities, to exhibit the general change more 
variously and convincingly than any other. 

The population of New Orleans is peculiarly good material 
for the study of race relationships. The mixture, not of races 
merely, but of customs and standards, of traditions and ideals, is 
extraordinary. Yet it does not require a long observation of the 
present situation there to make one feel sure that the African 
has lost ground relatively to all the rest. It is possible now to 
live in New Orleans as free from any dependence on the services 
of negroes as one could be in New York or Boston. The supply 
of white domestic servants is, no doubt, still scant. But white cooks 
and waiters are not very hard to find ; and white barbers and hair- 
dressers, white carpenters and joiners and masons and blacksmiths 
and shoe-makers, and the like, are at hand in sufficient numbers. 
Bricklaying is by a competent authority* declared to be the only 
trade which the negroes still control. The contrast in these 
occupations with the very recent past is fairly startling. In 1870, 
the city directory showed a total of 3,460 negroes at work as 
carpenters, cigar-makers, painters, clerks, shoe-makers, coopers, 
tailors, bakers, and blacksmiths and foundry hands. There are 
not to-day ten per cent, of that number of negroes employed in the 
same trades, several of which have been completely lost to the 

* Mr. Norman Walker, of the " Times-Democrat," whose knowledge of 
New Orleans, past and present, is most thorough. 
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whites. Yet, meanwhile, the negro population of New Orleans 
has increased by more than fifty per cent. — a greater gain than the 
white population shows. The mass of the negroes are now en- 
rolled in the occupations which require the least intelligence and 
skill, the class called merely " laborers " absorbing thousands. 

It is actually held that in property and in social station, as 
well as in industry, the negroes of New Orleans are worse off to- 
day, relatively and absolutely, than they were in the year 1860. 
The statement may be misleading, however, unless one takes ac- 
count of the unique place which the city held in Southern civiliza- 
tion while slavery persisted. It was the Mecca of free negroes. 
The Latin element in the white population was proportionally 
stronger than at present; and as a rule the Latins do not treat 
negroes as Anglo-Saxons do. Nowhere else in the South could 
a man with a single drop of African blood in his veins attain the 
degree of social acceptance which a considerable class of mulat- 
toes enjoyed at New Orleans. A peculiar local custom went far 
to account for this, and for the material well-being, the intelli- 
gence, and the refinement of manners, which the New Orleans 
mulattoes frequently displayed. From an early period in the 
history of the town, a system of concubinage prevailed there, 
which was quite unlike the ordinary illegitimate intercourse be- 
tween the races. Arrangements with something of the character 
of morganatic marriages were common. The children of such 
unions were usually well taken care of, and often highly edu- 
cated, not infrequently at Paris. Abroad, they easily passed for 
white. At home, they had a social life of their own which was not 
"without grace and elegance. But they enjoyed none of the rights 
of citizenship, and were always enumerated as negroes. 

There is no more curious effect of emancipation than the fate 
which has befallen the survivors and the descendants of this un- 
fortunate class. Their habits and training under slavery had un- 
fitted them for the opportunities which freedom brought; and 
freedom denied them the peculiar place which slavery had kept 
open. Some of them made their way to Prance, where it is 
probable that their origin is not known. But the greater number 
were simply driven into the negro quarters of the town; and 
there they have gradually lost their separateness and ceased to be a 
class. The faces of their children are darker than theirs; their 
grandchildren's, darker still. The airs and graces of the half- 
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world axe gone, along with the occupation they were won and 
worn in. Its shame and its curious distinctions and privileges 
have been lost together. It must be added that what is true in this 
peculiar way of New Orleans is true in another way of the other 
cities of the South. In the lowest of all human competitions, the 
woman of Africa succumbs to a rivalry more artful and more 
shameful than her own. 

To these general tendencies of town life the towns and cities 
of the Southwest offer no exceptions. As one passes beyond the 
coast belt of Texas, the proportion of negroes rapidly lessens, but 
their preference for the town over the country is even more marked 
than it is to the eastward. The planters declare that it is impos- 
sible to hold them on the plantations. Yet in the towns it is said 
that the majority of them subsist on the earnings of a small 
minority who are at work, the women doing more than their part, 
chiefly as servants and laundresses. For the coming of white men 
into manual employments is even more marked in Texas than in 
the older Southern States. As a rule, they control the city trades 
completely. In Houston, for instance, it is said that the unions 
would not stop at force and violence if the negroes offered them 
any troublesome competition. 

That, however, is not the situation in most Southern cities. 
As a rule, the relation of the trades-unions to the race question 
is quite different; and the writer must confess that the forces 
engaged in this particular quarter of the field have aligned them- 
selves in a way which to him was altogether surprising. His ex- 
pectation was that, sooner or later, the negro being excluded from 
the unions, the race prejudice would reinforce the union man's 
hatred of the scab, and the labor question would thus take on in 
the South a character more savage and dangerous than it has ever 
had in the North. But in this forecast something in the human 
nature of one or the other race, or of both, was overlooked. The 
negroes have never ventured into any serious rivalry with the 
white unions. They do, it is true, form unions among them- 
selves, which are, as it is said, "affiliated" with those of the 
whites. But what this means in practice is that both unions are 
controlled by white men. Even when the whites in a particular 
trade or a particular establishment are only a minority, they have 
their way. Negroes rarely or never offer to take the place of white 
men who strike or are locked out. The explanation doubtless is 
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that, with good reason, they fear white men of the working class 
worse than they fear employers and capitalists, who frequently 
belong to the class so often described as the natural protectors 
of the blacks. It seems to be a fact that white working-men from 
the North are more bitterly opposed to sharing any occupation 
with negroes than the native whites are. However, the situation 
in the Southwest may indicate that when the whites have suffi- 
cient numbers to monopolize the city trades they will incline to 
exclude negroes altogether. 

All these things might be true of the towns, and the negro 
might still be reasonably safe if in the country his place were 
secure. Southern civilization is still markedly rural. The coun- 
try still greatly outweighs the town in wealth and in population. 

But there is much in the country to strengthen the general 
inference one naturally makes from what appears in the towns. 
In the country, also, white men are doing more and more of the 
work that was formerly left to negroes. 

This is particularly true of those parts of Virginia and the 
Carolinas whence the negroes are migrating Northward so steadily. 
There are even instances, in those quarters, of large planters and 
landowners who now make it a rule to have neither negro laborers 
nor negro tenants, aiming especially to guard against sudden de- 
partures. Wherever the new regime has been thus candidly ac- 
cepted, it seems unlikely that the old will ever be restored. Once 
free of their long dependence on the African, these people will 
hardly go back to it of their own accord. 

But it is still more important, in any forecast of the future, 
that one finds a tendency to displace the negro farm-hand and 
the negro tenant in regions where it cannot be attributed to a 
voluntary withdrawal of the negroes. If it were not so, one 
might incline to explain the general invasion of manual employ- 
ments by white people on the ground of mere necessity, since there 
is more work to do nowadays than ever before in the South, and 
relatively fewer negroes to do it. The tendency does appear, how- 
ever, in quarters where the negroes are increasing, increasing by 
migration, increasing faster than the whites. It is observable in 
such strongholds of the African laborer as the Black Belt of 
Georgia and Alabama, the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, the valley 
of the Brazos in Texas. 

It is not, in these quarters, the native poor white with whom 
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the negro has to reckon. The up-country people, though they are 
coming into the towns, show little disposition to invade the 
prairies and the river-bottoms. It is the European, sometimes the 
German, but oftener the peasant of Southern Europe, particularly 
the Italian and the Bohemian, whose competition the negro of the 
cotton and rice and sugar belts, if he were wise, would now be 
learning to fear. In Texas, he encounters the Mexican also; and, 
here and there, one hears talk of trying Chinese coolies. But the 
real threat is from the South of Europe. 

Unfortunately, we do not know the proportions of this immi- 
gration into the South; but after a survey of the field I am sure 
that it is already considerable, and the signs are that it is also 
fast increasing. That is the opinion of railroad and steamship 
officials and of immigration agents. Even in the towns, effects 
of it are easily discernible. At least one great railroad system 
has begun to use Italians instead of negroes for track work, as is 
done so commonly in the North. The newcomers are also finding 
their way into mills and factories. But nothing will impress so 
deeply any one familiar with the life of the Lower South as their 
appearance in the sugar-fields, the rice-fields, and the cotton-fields. 

To understand how the inroad has been made and what it may 
conceivably herald, it is necessary to understand what the present- 
day plantation of the Lower South is like. A series of 
changes have transformed it into a very different affair from what 
it was under slavery, and for some years after the war. In place 
of the old-time planter, there is now a landlord. In place of the 
slave or the hired laborer, there is a tenant : sometimes a " cash 
tenant," paying a fixed money rental, but oftener a "share 
tenant," paying his rent with a part of the crop. Instead of a 
single and single-headed patriarchal community, there are a 
number of little farms under one ownership. It is true 
that the landlord retains, occasionally by contract, univer- 
sally by custom, many of the rights of supervision and con- 
trol which he had as a planter. He or his overseer is constantly 
inspecting, advising — in effect, commanding. He usually keeps 
in his own hands the fencing and drai ning and general up-keep 
of his land. It is more than likely that he advances the tenants 
their supplies. He may even own the tenant's tools and stock, 
as well as his cabin. Sometimes his control is so nearly com- 
plete that it might be more correct to describe the division of the 
vol. clxxix. — no. 577. 53 
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crop as a payment by bim to the tenant for his services, than as a 
payment by the tenant to him for the land. Of course, there is 
also the small independent farmer, white or black. But the 
share-tenant plantation is the typical agricultural community of 
the Cotton Belt. 

One of the earliest attempts to introduce the peasant of South- 
ern Europe into this system was made twelve years ago, by the 
late Mr. Austin Corbin, at Sunnyside Plantation, on the Arkansas 
side of the Mississippi Biver. A colony of Italians was brought 
over, and established in tenantry under contracts which looked to 
the final purchase of their holdings. Mr. Corbin died, however, 
before the enterprise was well under way. The men in charge 
of it were not, it is understood, familiar with local conditions or 
experienced in plantation management. As first planned and 
conducted, it failed. But with the failure came a change. Men 
to the manner born were put in charge. It can be stated to-day, 
on the best authority, that the experiment of tenant-farming with 
Italians at Sunnyside is successful from the point of view of the 
managers and owners, brilliantly successful from the point of 
view of the immigrants themselves. They have mastered quickly 
what they had to learn about the growing of cotton and the other 
crops. They have endured the climate. They have proved both 
more industrious and more thrifty than the negroes about them. 
Though they began with nothing, a number now own the land they 
cultivate. Several have bank-accounts running into the thou- 
sands. Some are sending money home to pay debts or to bring 
over their kin. 

It is probable that the Sunnyside colony was selected with 
some care, and from the thrifty peasant farmers of the interior of 
Italy. Quite likely, therefore, these people are superior to the 
mass of Italian emigrants to this country, drawn mainly from 
Sicily and the lower end of the Peninsula. But what has hap- 
pened at Sunnyside is happening at too many other places to be 
regarded any longer as extraordinary. One instance is carefully 
described in a Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor.* At Calumet, 
a sugar-plantation in Louisiana, none but negro labor was em- 
ployed up to eight years ago. Since then there has been a 
gradual displacement of the negroes by Italians. It does not ap- 
pear that either there or at Sunnyside the blacks are stimulated 

* No. 38. " The Negroes of Cinclare and Calumet." By J. B. Laws. 
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by the example and competition of the newcomers to work harder 
or to save money. It is found, too, that more Italian than negro 
children work in the fields, and at harder labor. I have heard of 
Italian tenants who, after harvesting their own crops, have hired 
themselves as cotton-pickers to negro tenants who were behind- 
hand. It has come to be a common saying, where the ways of 
both races are known, that if an Italian earns a dollar and a 
quarter he will spend the quarter and save the dollar, but that if a 
negro earns the same amount he will spend — a dollar and a half.* 

The Italian as laborer and tenant on the plantation of the 
Lower South is no longer an experiment. It is clear that as a 
rule he does the work at least as well as the negro, and that he is 
more likely to save money and become a landowner. The testi- 
mony concerning Bohemians is quite as favorable. The success of 
the large German colonies in Texas, Alabama, and other parts 
of the South has long been established. Yet it is true that many 
planters, probably a majority, still prefer the negro, and par- 
ticularly the uneducated negro, both as laborer and as tenant. 

Explanations, however, are not far to seek. There is custom, 
tradition, prejudice. There is, in most cases, a genuine fondness 
for negroes. There is the habit of command, to which the negro 
makes the least resistance. Moreover, by the system of advances, 
the planter can be reasonably sure of obtaining from negro ten- 
ants what are called " speculative profits," that is to say, interest 
on advances. The Italian tenant very soon saves enough to do with- 
out advances. Though the negro may be always in debt, he rarely 
fails, in the long run, to pay; and he is usually too poor a trader 
to get the best of a bargain — which the Italian frequently does. 
These considerations may for some time operate to keep the negro 
in the plantation system. But they will not suffice to keep the 
invaders out For all over the South the demand for tenants and 
farm laborers outruns the supply. 

This is, I know, but a scattering and incomplete arrayal of the 

* Italian emigration to the South seems at present to be entering on 
a new phase. Acting for the Italian government, II Cavaliere A. Rossi 
and G. Rossati and Professor A. Ravaioli have been carefully studying 
the opportunities which various sections hold out to their countrymen, 
particularly to agriculturists. Their reports are so favorable to parts 
of the Southern States that Baron Mayor des Planches, the Italian 
Ambassador, has heartily endorsed an organized movement to turn 
Italians in that direction. I wish there were space to use the informa- 
tion concerning this most interesting enterprise which Baron Mayor has 
kindly placed at my disposal. 
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observations which hare convinced me that the large province the 
negro has always held in the industry of the Southern States is 
now being formidably invaded. I think, however, that enough has 
been given to show that his place in the South's industrial system 
can no longer be regarded as secure. Five years ago, Principal 
Washington declared that the next twenty years were going to 
be the most serious in the history of his race. "Within this 
period," he said, "it will be largely decided whether the negro 
will be able to retain the hold which he now has upon the indus- 
tries of the South, or whether his place will be filled by white 
people from a distance." The wisdom of the forecast is already 
proved ; yet it neglected the native poor white. 

All that I have said has been by way of showing that the negro 
has lost ground. But without his losing some ground no invasion 
could have occurred ; and to say that it has occurred is not to say 
that he cannot resist it. Principal Washington is himself still 
undismayed. The apparent loss is, he holds, rather relative than 
absolute; it is largely explained by the South's rapid development 
and the gains of the whites in mere numbers. He is also cheered 
by the entrance of negroes into higher and higher employments, 
such as clerkships, stenography, and various branches of "busi- 
ness." My belief is, however, that it is nearly always mulattoes 
who rise in the industrial scale. It is probable, too, that the 
negroes have the same doubtful advantage that women have when 
they offer for the work of men. They will accept lower wages. 

It is in trying to determine how much ground the negro has lost 
that we turn most naturally to the statisticians. Unfortunately, 
the census-gatherers leave unasked many questions we should like 
to see answered; and some of the changes I have been describing 
are so recent that the returns of five years ago may have been but 
little affected by them. All that has been said of the townward 
movement among both races, and of the Northward movement of 
the negroes is, however, sufficiently confirmed. But it is the tables 
dealing with occupations which seem most apposite. I shall not 
attempt to analyze them. It is safer to rest on the careful in- 
ferences of the experts.* It should be explained that the term 

* The bulk of the Report is the work of Professor Walter F. Will- 
cox, of Cornell University, doubtless the first authority in the country 
on statistics concerning negroes. Professor Dubois, of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, in his chapter on " The Negro Farmer," is not less rigidly 
scientific. 
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" negroes," as used in the returns, covers all races other than the 
white. For the South, however, the error involved in the failure 
to distinguish among colored peoples cannot be great. 

In 1900, more than two-thirds of all the negroes engaged in re- 
munerative occupations in the Southern States were in the 
three classes described as "laborers," "agricultural laborers," 
and "farmers, planters, and overseers." Within the decade, the 
number of negro " laborers " had increased by more than 60 per 
cent., the " agricultural laborers " by 22.3 per cent., the " farm- 
ers, planters, and overseers " by 31.1 per cent. The increase in the 
first class does not look hopeful, but the boundary lines between 
the three classes are so vague and shifting that reasoning about 
them from the tables is discouraged. The same difficulty is found 
with certain other classes. There are also certain occupations, 
such as teaching and the Christian ministry, in which there is no 
appreciable competition between the races. In yet a third group, 
including such large classes as the hostlers, the masons, and the 
porters and helpers in stores, no figures by races for the Southern 
States alone were given in 1890. It appears, however, that in the 
case of at least fourteen leading occupations the figures for the 
two census years reveal the true course of an actual competition. 

In five of those occupations, while both races gained, the 
negroes gained more rapidly than the whites. This was true of 
the class known as "servants and waiters," of the miners and 
quarrymen, of the nurses and midwives, of the iron and steel 
workers, and of the operatives in sawmills and planing-mills. 
In the other nine occupations, the negroes lost ground relatively 
to the whites. That is to say, the proportion of negroes among 
the draymen, truckmen and teamsters in the South, among the 
steam-railroad employees, among the operatives in tobacco and 
cigar factories, among the fishermen and oystermen, among the 
engineers and firemen of other than locomotive engines, among 
the barbers and hair-dressers, among the launderers and laun- 
dresses, among the seamstresses, and among the carpenters and 
joiners, was less in 1900 than it was in 1890. In the two classes 
last named, there was an absolute decrease in the number of 
negroes. The figures for the whole country show also that there 
were fewer negro blacksmiths in 1900 than in 1890; and there is 
no reason to suppose that what was true of the whole country was 
not true of the Southern States. 
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The census tables, therefore, strengthen rather than weaken the 
inference from actual observation. So far as they throw any light 
at all on the inquiry, they indicate that five years ago the negroes 
were losing rather than gaining ground in the industries of the 
South. It is disappointing that they do not yield more positive in- 
ferences concerning the great group of occupations covered by the 
general term "agriculture." We have, however, in the annual 
assessment lists of several Southern States which take account 
of the race to which each taxpayer belongs, some fairly safe ma- 
terial for an estimate of the negro's place in the greatest of 
Southern industries. 

The Georgia assessments have been closely studied, and they 
seem to show that in the matter of acquiring land the negroes 
of that State are not now progressing as fast as they were at an 
earlier period of their history as freemen. In 1874, the negroes 
of Georgia owned, all together, more than a third of a million 
acres. In seven years from that date, the amount was doubled. 
Ten years later, in 1891, the total passed a million acres. But at 
the end of the next decade there was practically no increase at 
all. The figures for the total wealth of the Georgia negroes, from 
year to year, parallel closely the figures for land alone. There is 
an increase, gradual, but not constant, up to the early nineties; 
but for the next decade a slight positive decrease. However, it 
appears that the wealth of the white people of Georgia also de- 
clined in the nineties. It cannot be said, therefore, that negroes 
have been falling behind in the accumulation of property in 
general. But it is not clear that their failure to go on acquiring 
land is accounted for by the general shrinkage in values revealed 
by the assessments. 

Moreover, they are in no position to be content with merely hold- 
ing their own. Their own in Georgia is less than three per cent, 
of all the land included in farms, and but little more than three 
per cent, of the total wealth — and they are nearly half the popula- 
tion. True, they began only forty years ago, and with nothing. 
But the whites also were at that time wofully impoverished. Is 
it reasonable to suppose that the disparity would now be nearly 
so great as it is if the two races were of equal capacity for 
accumulation? If the disparity does not rapidly grow less, can it 
be contended that the negro is proving his case as a freeman, as an 
American ? 
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For that, after all, in our commercial, industrial democracy, is 
the supreme test by which the negro's future on the American 
continent will be determined. The change which, if my observa- 
tion is not egregiously at fault, is now coming over the industries 
of the South, is not merely an invasion of the negro's occupations. 
It is, rather, a change of standards of efficiency in work; and the 
negro's hope of rising, his chance of even holding his own, de- 
pends on his ability to live up to the new standard. With the 
increase of population, and a keener and keener struggle for 
wealth, the standard of industry, of skill, and of thrift will ap- 
proximate more and more closely that of the Northern States and 
of the West of Europe. The white man whom the negro has to 
fear is no longer the man who would force him to work. It is the 
man who would take his work away from him. The danger, the 
immediate menace, is from rivalry rather than oppression. 

But this is not to say that oppression, past and present, has 
nothing to do with the situation. The social and political status 
of the negro must certainly be considered. If it were different, 
his showing in industry might also be different. Some, no 
doubt, will hold that the characteristics which handicap him 
most heavily in the struggle are those he got from slavery. 
That opinion, however, is not so common as it used to be. It 
is now freely conceded, even by leading negroes, that the train- 
ing of slavery may have been as good a preparation for the race's 
present opportunities as any that this unregulated world of men 
could ever conceivably have vouchsafed it. The negroes of Amer- 
ica were in this way immeasurably advanced beyond the com- 
petence of their fellows in Africa. Nine Southern employers out 
of ten will still declare that they prefer the laborer who has been 
a slave to the younger representatives of freedom. No doubt, an 
exception must be made of the graduates of schools like Hampton 
and Tuskeegee. The testimony of those who know at first hand 
the work and the lives of these young men and young women is 
almost uniformly favorable. They are, however, but a little 
leaven in so great a mass. They cannot be treated as representa- 
tives, for, apart from their exceptional training, they may be said 
to have been, in a sense, selected. 

But whatever we may decide about the effects of slavery, it is 
clear, I think, that the denials which they endure under the caste 
system work, on the whole, xinfavorably to the negroes in the 
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struggle for wealth. The stun of the matter seems to be that life 
does not offer to them the same inducements to endeavor which it 
offers to the white men about them. In the struggle for the 
things of this world, the negro is not lured on, as the white man 
is, by the vision of the kingdoms of this world, and the glory of 
them. It is a common and no doubt a correct observation that he 
is weak in the desire and purpose of self -betterment. But desire 
is generally in some degree proportioned to its objects, and pur- 
pose to its opportunities. Black men, I suppose, cannot help feel- 
ing that what they can win from life is always short of what they 
might win if they were white. I do not believe that the mass of 
them are agonized with the sense of denial quite as white men 
would be in their place. But may not the sting of it be keenest 
in those very men and women who, because they aspire most, must 
be counted on to do the most to lift up themselves and their 
fellows? The caste arrangement which has succeeded slavery 
is of necessity, in some measure, deadening to ambition. On the 
other hand, it does not give the white man, as slavery did, the 
power, and the individually selfish motive, to make the negro 
work. 

It has, no doubt, its compensations. There is sense in saying 
that to exclude the negro from politics was a good way to get him 
to work. He, like other human beings, probably works at times 
for the mere reason that there is nothing else in particular to do. 
It is also quite probably true that in his present stage he works 
best, as he fights best, under the eyes of those he looks to as 
superiors. Perhaps, from his low place in the social system, he 
exaggerates the happiness he would have in a higher, somewhat as 
the ignorant exaggerate the advantages of being learned. Pos- 
sibly, if he were made in all things the white man's equal, he 
would lapse from those Caucasian ideals which attract him from 
above. But all these advantages of his being underneath, real as 
they may be, are, I think, more than offset by the practical uses 
white men may make of their superior station and their control 
over all branches of government. In the courts of law, for in- 
stance, it is said that the property rights of the negro are protected 
quite as well as the white man's ; but this is not true of his person, 
of his life. The negro assailant of a white man rarely escapes his 
punishment; the white assailant of a negro far too frequently 
does. Moreover, in all business dealings, selfishness is to be pre- 
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sumed. If white men, in their business dealings with negroes, 
never stoop to profit by their ascendency through caste, then hu- 
man nature has been sadly maligned. 

It must, I think, be admitted that the competition is unequal. 
But it does not help the negro to dwell on the handicap he carries, 
whether from the past fact of slavery or the present fact of caste. 
Even if it should prove true that the heaviest handicap of all 
is his distinctly racial characteristics, entirely apart from his 
history in America, he might be no better off for admitting it. 
A wiser Godspeed is to tell him that his best chance, if not, indeed, 
his sole chance, of lifting himself, socially and politically, is pre- 
cisely the chance he has of winning in the competition which is 
now being forced upon him. If he would strive for the best place 
he can have in our American life, the way to it lies through work 
and saving. 

The misery of all our debating about him is that we cannot 
honestly pretend to be glad that he is here, or to desire that his 
seed shall increase. Yet surely we can afford the honesty of 
telling him the truth. Let us tell him, at least, that it is idle to 
put his faith in party platforms or laws of Congress or amend- 
ments to the Constitution. Let us tell him that if he would have 
the white man's ballot or the white man's culture, if he would 
exact from white men, across the line of caste, fair dealing and 
considerate treatment, he must learn to match the white man's 
industry, his shrewdness, his forethought of the morrow. Were 
the admonition harsher, it would be more sincere. If he would 
keep the foothold he has now among us, if he would survive and 
live, and look to see his children live after him, he must put 
money in his purse. 

William Gakeott Brown. 



